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THE TRAINING OF THE HEART* | 
| 


‘WF I shall be lifted up, I shall draw all things to myself’, said | 
our Lord speaking of the new life to be given to men by his} 
redemption. “All things’—every faculty of man, every form 

of human experience; indeed, everything that man does and is, 

save for sin alone, is drawn into Christ and into his life. Apatt| 
from sin there is nothing which cannot partake in and be an 

expression of the eternal life of Christ endlessly renewing itself’ 
in time and place by the sacraments of his presence. “This is the | 
bread that gives life to the world.’ And what is this bread? “This is | 


my body.’ The bread is Christ himself. And what is the life? | 
It is his life—‘TI live, now not I, but Christ lives in me’. Without : 
Christ there can be no life. Without him all human endeavours } 
must perish in that death which took its origin in human sin, | 
Without him all human hopes are but symbols of death, shadows : 
lengthening towards darkness, desires which can never attain | 
enduring fulfilment. But with him and in him all human en-» 
deavours become sacraments of life, pledges of eternal glory, 
hopes that can never be confounded. ‘Death hath no more | 
dominion over him’, the liturgy says at Easter time, and if not > 
over him, then—as long as we live in him and by his life—not 
over us. All things have been drawn to Christ and in him have » 
found their meaning, their fulfilment, their purpose. 

We have then but two categories of experience. On the one 
hand there is selfishness and sin which uses all that is in itself lovely | 
and good as food upon which it feeds. On the other hand we have 
the life of Christ which concerns itself not with what it can 
receive, of what it can extract from persons and things, but with 
what it can give, spending itself in carrying out the work of! 
Christ in the world. 

There are, then, but two categories of experience: life and death, 
love and selfishness, giving and grasping, grace and sin. I emphasize 
this point at the start because it seems to me that any discussion 
upon love—and that is what the heart stands for—often tends to | 
be confused by the introduction of a third factor. For sometimes | 


} 
| 
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e find ourselves speaking as if the world of nature—the world 
f everyday human experience—exists as a kind of tertium quid 
the battle between grace and sin. And of course at first sight 
is is what it seems to be. But I think that if we reflect more 
eeply, we shall see that, though the world of nature provides 

e battle-ground, it cannot itself become a combatant. If, for 
xample, as we say speaking loosely, we sin by ‘being led away 
om God by human beauty’, it is not natural beauty that has led 
s away from God, it is we who have misused natural beauty by 
mploying it to feed our self-indulgence. For us it is tainted, 
ecause we have made it so. But in itself it is what it always was, a 
ving creation of God and fair because it reflects Beauty itself. 
ndeed, because all in itself is holy and sin misuses and perverts 
oly things, all sin must partake of the nature of sacrilege. 

As there are not three categories of experience, equally there 
re not three loves—charity, something wholly supernatural ; 
atural love, something merely emotional or biological; and 
ust, something wholly turned to self-indulgence. There are 
ut two loves—the love of Christ which seeks to give itself to 
od and to men and the love (if we may call it so) of self which 
ends to use men, and even God if it could, to feed self-indulgence 
nd selfishness. These are the two lives, the two cities, of St 
Augustine: ‘Amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui’ and “Amor sui 
usque ad contemptum Det ’. For the Christian, love is either super- 
natural or it is not love. 

You may wonder why I have been so insistent about what may 
yppear so obvious—but it is because there has been a growing 
rendency ever since the later Middle Ages to complicate our 
thought by the evolution of the doctrine of the ‘secular’. If once 
we base our thoughts about love and charity upon the notion 
that (apart from sin) there are for the Christian two kinds of love, 
supernatural love which is good, and natural love which is 
‘indifferent’, we find ourselves in difficulties of every kind. If we 
lose the consciousness of loving God and man in one and the 
same act we soon lose our bearings. Take a concrete case: A 
loves B. Granted the notion of ‘natural’, ‘indifferent’ or ‘secular’ 
love, where does A find himself? Either, if he be on the pathway 
to perfection, A will tend to think of loving B for God, or, if he 
be less serious in his search for God, he will love B as it were 
directly and think of God and his Church merely as a factor in 
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the background restraining perhaps this or that sinful impulse. 
But what has happened? Either A has loved God as it were 
directly and B more or less at second-hand, or A has loved B 
directly and God as it were at second-hand. In both cases super- 
natural charity and human love have but an accidental connection 
with each other. The natural emotional feeling of A for B is not 
identical with A’s love of God. 

Or let us put it another way. God loves all men with an 
infinite love and God can neither deceive nor be deceived. There- 
fore all men must be limitlessly lovable. Now, in order to enable 
A to see this lovable quality in others, God has given him a 
natural intuition (which usually starts in the senses) which enables 
him to see B as he or she is. A, though in a glass darkly, is looking 
at B as God sees him or her. A can either correspond with this | 
insight, can love him or her with God’s love or charity, or he can | 
use this insight for purposes of selfishness. A can either give him- 
self to B in charity or he can use B to feed his self-indulgence and 
thus extinguish charity and, indeed, in the end even natural 
feelings, for no human being, seen in the light of selfishness, is 
ever sufficient to fill the maw of man’s self-indulgence. | 

Therefore I would make the words of the poct Blake my own: — 

‘Everything that lives is holy, | 
‘Life delights in life.’ : 

All love (real love), all life (real life), is an expression of the life _ 
of Christ living in the depths of the human heart and love is 
therefore holy: ‘the love of God poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit living within us’. ; 

Having, as I hope, cleared the ground, I now turn to the actual _ 
question before us, the training of the heart. We hear a great deal 
about intellectual formation, the training of the mind, but we 
seldom hear or read anything about what is surely of equal, if 
not greater, importance, the training of the heart, teaching the 
young how to love. Love has perhaps even more enemies than 
truth. There is the self-indulgence, jealousy and possessiveness 
inherent in fallen nature and there is today the totally fallacious 
romantic attitude to love which is in the very air we breathe. 
Can we be surprised that so many marriages come to grief when 
engaged couples come only too frequently to the altar with 
almost no understanding of the nature of love, of where its 
happiness lies and how it is to be achieved and retained: In what 
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way are we to teach the children under our charge how to love: 
It is surely a matter of immense seriousness and responsibility. 

I think, to start off with, we must face facts fairly and squarely. 
Love—emotional love—is something that certainly plays a part 
in the lives of those at school. It does not play a part in the lives 
of all, but a very considerable number of those under our charge 
have to battle with these problems. Indeed, attachments are 
frequently formed which are more vivid and more deeply felt 
than those of later life when the edge of human emotion tends to 
be dulled. We have all seen it in one way or another. In boarding- 
schools emotional friendships, accompanied by feelings of great 
intensity, are not uncommon; in day schools (and to some 
extent in boarding-schools) boys can feel for girl-friends emotions 
as profound as any experienced in later life. All this is a fact, and 
if we do not face up to it it is either because it raises problems that 
we hesitate to face or we are unaware of what is going on before 
our eyes. 

The difficulties facing us need no stressing. We are dealing 
with the young and inexperienced, we can only too easily see 
the dangers of the situation and the responsibility for any moral 
disasters must, to some extent at least, lie at our own door. What 
in fact should we do: 

It seems to me that here we are faced with a challenge which 
demands from us a positive response. Many of these affections 
in the eyes of the mature observer deserve the epithet of ‘silly’, 
but they are not foolish to the principals themselves. If we treat 
them with unsympathetic coldness, if we strive to suppress them 
by a policy of rigorous repression, or if, with condescending 
amusement, we speak lightly of ‘calf-love’, we shall not only 
alienate those whom we should be trying to help, but we shall 
be providing the added spice of the dangerous and the forbidden. 
Our pupils will not consult us in their difficulties and the whole 
thing will go underground with the consequences which can so 
easily follow. 

‘Yes’, you may well say, ‘but if our pupils comes to us in such a 
situation, what shall we tell them? Do you mean to say that we 
should encourage what may well be self-indulgence at the best 
and immorality at the worst?’ It is a pertinent question and one 
that must be answered. 

Let us begin from a point upon which we must all be agreed, 
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namely, that any relationship which is either a definite occasio 
of sin or is very certain to be so is one that must not be allowed 
to continue. I should say in passing that by sin I do not necessarily, 
mean sexual sin, but sinful self-indulgence. Emotional friendships 
between boys of very different ages or between boys and girls 
whose characters give serious and founded grounds for misgiving 
are cases in point. Here there is little or no reason to suppose that 
any enduring and constructive relationship can be expected. In 
the one case, apart from anything else, disparity of age must in 
nearly every case forbid it; in the other there is every reason to 
believe that the character of at least one of the parties makes it 
extremely unlikely. In such cases—and we should not be ready 
to multiply them—we can surely point out (but not unsympa- 
thetically) that the justification for such a union is lacking, that 
love must have as its object the building up of a real union of 
minds and hearts and that the circumstances make this almost 
impossible. That the using of other persons to feed our own-self: 
indulgence can never be an exercise of the love of God or of man, 
for love (which is the same thing as charity) and self-indulgence 
are utterly opposed. We can further point out that it is a fact of 
uman experience that, when someone is attracted by the! 
personality of another, there is a moment when he or she can 
either ‘let go’, as it were, and fall in love or they can retreat. We 
should teach the young to recognize this moment and to realize 
that with God’s grace this is the time when it is not only possible. 
but usually comparatively easy to hold back. In short, our attitude 
should not be one of negative repression or scandalized horror, 
but that of a sympathizer pointing out that love does not lie 
along that road and it is love alone which can fulfil and satisfy 
the human heart; our attitude should be that of a person of 
experience pointing out in the name of God that certain attach- 
ments can only end in the degradation of oneself or of another. 
So much, then, for relationships which should not, in our 
mature judgment, be entered into. But what of friendships 
between boys of more or less the same age and between boys and 
girls whose characters give us no reason—and we should not be 
quick to find it—for misgiving? . 
There is nothing so searching to the human spirit as love, for 
love seems to reveal men for what they really are. Sometimes, 
people seem to imagine that love creates jealousy or possessiveness, 
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ut in fact all it is doing is to reveal what is already latent in the 
uman heart. It is inevitable, then, that love brings with it urgent 
roblems that have to be faced. Let us look at one or two of these 
roblems and we shall see that they all spring from the fact that 
ove—or charity—wishes to give itself while selfishness wishes to 
eceive and measures success in emotional relationships by what it 
1as got out of them. 
The first stages of such relationships seldom cause much diffi- 
ulty. These are times of discovery, of getting to know another 
erson better, each meeting tends to bring the parties closer, each 
ew intimacy seems to mark a victory. If, as we say, all goes well, 
time comes when a person will say to himself, ‘I love and I am 
oved’. To him it seems probably the peak of attainment, but we 
ow that it is just here that difficulties tend to multiply. 
One of the most pressing of these difficulties is commonly 
ealousy. Sometimes jealousy is founded in fact, but more often 
it is not. The jealous person tends to demand that the whole 
‘ime and interest of the person he loves should be directed to 
imself and he often suffers agonies if he sees the loved one 
ngaged in close conversation with another. And he will tend to 
ct in one of two ways. Either pride will step in and he will 
ffect indifference, he will say to himself, ‘I am not going to let 
B hurt me’, and will take refuge in aloofness, though with an 
aching heart. Or, perhaps more commonly, he will become rest- 
less, he will brood upon what B is doing or to whoin B is talking; 
he will cross-question B when next he sees him or her. He will be 
down in the depths of depression at one moment and will then 
rise to the heights of elation on being reassured that all is well. 
Unfortunately the scene tends to repeat itself again and again, 
and only too frequently the wear and tear of such a jealous and 
possessive relationship will kill it and both parties will go on their 
way thinking themselves wiser, but in fact only being more 
cynical. Each of them will tend to blame the other. 
Now this is a very common problem which has to be faced 
especially where the young are concerned. It is not much good if 
all we can say to someone suffering agonies of jealousy is merely: 
‘Don’t be silly, pull yourself together’. True enough, of course, 
but hardly helpful. Surely we can provide some more positive 
approach to the problem: To begin with, we can point out that 
jealousy is not to be wondered at, indeed it is almost to be 
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expected. Here is poor fallen nature with all its selfishness — 
to cope with love which of its nature cuts right across self 
indulgence. In fact it is bound to hurt, it would be surprising if 
it did not. Well, then, accepting the fact without being surprised 
or dismayed at it, how is it to be dealt with? In the first place 
jealousy often arises from ignorance of a truth which is not 
realized until it has been pointed out—the truth, namely, that 
love being a spiritual faculty is not like a material thing, what 1s 
given in love to one is not take away from another. It is only the 
material expressions of love that cannot be given simultaneously | 
to one and to another. Time, presence, conversation—all of these } 
of course, must be given to one at one time and to another at 
another, but love itself knows no such limitation. . 

No, surely it should be made clear that as each human personality | 
is unique, so each relationship between persons must be unique. 
As such, no love can cut across another. A concrete example I 
have often found useful is to point out that because A loves B 
it does not mean that he loves his own mother less. Therefore no 
other person can threaten love itself, but can only appear to 
threaten the material accompaniments of love. It follows, then 
that basing ourselves firmly upon the real nature of love and that 
perfect love and jealousy cannot co-exist, we should stress the 
fact that one who loves must learn to give, to allow reasonable 
freedom in material things to the person he loves. I say reasonable 
freedom—for the freedom will depend upon the circumstances; 
what would be no infidelity among friends could be one among 
married couples. 

‘Charity is patient, charity is kind . . . seeks not her own, is 
not angry, thinks no evil.’ To sink our own desires in what makes 
another happy is of the essence of love. Happiness and fulfilment 
will be found in accepting the pain of jealousy, in trying to 
overcome the selfishness which creates it and in loving more as 
each challenge to love comes up. It is this perfect love which will 
cast out fear and the perfect giving of oneself is the pathway to 
receiving. It is giving all to gain all. 

Possessiveness is closely allied to jealousy and must of course 
be fought with the same weapons. Too frequently, possessiveness 
comes from a sense of insecurity and it may well be worth our 
while to stress that a sense of security in the relationship with 
another person can only be acquired in the measure with which 
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e cease to rely on tangible assurances. Tangible assurances of 
ection, however valuable they may be in a love that is already 
oved and established, are no guides to the presence of love. In 
ort, they cannot assure. To obtain real assurance there must be, 
it were, a leap into the dark, a complete trust which is forgetful 
possible rebuffs or disappointments, a giving of oneself without 
gard to what may be expected in return. It is only when that 
ep has really been taken that a sense of security is attained. 
gain, it is a case of giving all to gain all, but the giving must 
recede and must as far as possible be forgetful of the gain. Once 
al security has been acquired (and it has to be acquired by 
crifice, it does not come naturally) it will usually be found that 
ossessiveness, like jealousy, will gradually disappear. 
I have time but for one final problem, and it is a real one: 
hat of the physical expression of love and the possibility of its 
ecoming an occasion of sin? It is almost impossible here to speak 
general, for persons and situations differ so much from each 
ther that what might be good advice for one would be courting 
isaster in another. I would only make a very few tentative 
ggestions. I think we must be careful not to be too narrow in our 
iews. It is easy, indeed it is a commonplace, to say that such 
hysical expressions can become occasions of sin; but, then, 
lmost anything in life pursued to excess can become such an 
ccasion. But it is equally true that here we may easily be dealing 
vith one of the most demanding of human passions and, unfor- 
nately, the conventions of a non-Catholic society are no guide 
> us at all. What I feel we can and should stress is that these 
hysical expressions are ordained by God to display love, and 
1erefore his love, for others. They are therefore something holy, 
smething not to be tainted. The full physical expression of 
uman love is the complete handing over of each other’s bodies in 
jatrimony; the physical expression of love outside matrimony 
aust therefore be proportioned to and restrained by the nature 
f a relationship which must primarily be that of minds and 
earts. We should train the young to think, not in such terms as 
Will it be wrong if I do this:’ but rather, positively, “Am I 
oing this to display a love which is the love of God?’ In short, 
what I am doing an act of love or an act of self-gratification? 
And here, surely, all that we have been saying about the sacred 
raracter of real love must come in. It is because we rate it highly, 


f 
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rate it supernaturally, that we teach the young the necessity of 
sclf-restraint, the restraint of selfishness. It is because we regard it as _ 
holy that we urge the importance of reverence and respect. 
But all this is far from inculcating coldness of heart and frigidity 
of behaviour; is because we wish for love to grow, to become 
ever stronger and—I do not hesitate to say it—to to be more. 
vividly felt that we guard it from the frustration of mere passion 
or the day-dreams of ineffective sentimentality. i 
I have touched upon one or two of the problems here. Others 
will immediately leap to the mind—the pangs of unrequited love, 
for instance—but I think that we shall find that most of them caifh 
be dealt with on the lines that I have tried to indicate. Some willl 
perhaps feel that I have taken the loves of adolescence and youth 
too seriously. But they exist and they are of immense moment to” 
the participants. Psychologists may account for the existence of 
the phenomena, but in the concrete the fact remains that they 
provide situations with which the young have to cope. Are we 
going to waste what are, after all, opportunities? To love perfectly 
one must be a saint, and it is inevitable that youth and inexperi- 
ence should tend to be all at sea in new and powerful emotions. 
Very few of these loves will last throughout life, but the persons” 
and the problems will. Can we not use the opportunity to teach 
the young how to love, how to cope with jealousy and possessive= 
ness, how to use these fore-runners of the mature loves of later 
life so that they learn something from them? Having coped with 
jealousy in one love, they will be better fitted to deal with it later 
on. Our young people today are infected with the romanticism 
of Hollywood—a romanticism which regards love as a kind of 
blissful feeling which descends upon men and women and to 
which they are passive. The Catholic teaching is that such 
feelings, when not totally inappropriate, are sent by God to form, 
as it were, the raw materials of a building that must be shaped to 
house him. Love is not something that merely happens to men, 
it is something that must be made, something that requires great 
self-sacrifice and patience, something that means active and 
selfless participation. 4 
Surely, therefore, we should not waste these opportunities but 
use them to make our pupils realize that faith, hope and charity 
in God have their counterpart in belief in, trust in and love for, 
men and women. That no emotion, no feeling, which is directed 
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wards what is good lies outside the scope of grace, outside the 
e of Christ. That by taking young love seriously and sympa- 
etically we are not encouraging self-indulgence but urging a 
ep, if rewarding, asceticism. That all loves are—if taken in the 
ht way—preparations for that love for another in matrimony, 
hich is the total physical expression of human love, or for that 
gher than physical love, given to all without thought of 
turn which must be the love of the priest and of the religious. 
e must teach them that God has drawn all things to himself and 
at his sacred heart is an abyss of love which, poured forth upon 

and in all, will—if we correspond with it—make our poor, 
agile, human loves pure, selfless, untainted, intense and unafraid. 
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THE PERSON IN EDUCATION* 
Henry ST JOHN, 0O.P. 


HE title of this address may sound to you a little tough 

and abstract, yet it is a good subject for this afternoon’s 

meeting because you are all parents, and each parent has a 
erson, often several persons, your children, in whom you are 
eeply interested, and for whose welfare and education you are 
ersonally responsible, since God has chosen you to co-operate 
ith him in bringing them into being, and in preparing them for 
1eir independent life as persons in the world. 

Now, I am not a parent and it would be impertinent for me to 
-y-to teach you your job as parents in detail. What I want to do 
sis afternoon is to remind you of certain. basic principles under- 
ring the true notion of education. Principles are important; 
ithout them we can never really understand any problem, and 
iis is a problem it is supremely important to understand thor- 
ughly. The principles I am speaking of are of course Christian 
rinciples; they are laid down by the Catholic Church in its 
aching. This teaching is notably summed up in the Encyclical 


An address given at the inauguration of the Parents’ Association of the Assumption 
Convent, Richmond, Yorks. June 21st, 1957. 
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of Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri, ‘On the Christian Education of | 


Youth’, 1929. (You can get it in a sixpenny pamphlet from the | 
C.T.S., and I hope every parent will read it if they have not yet 
done so.) It is for you as parents to apply these principles to the 
education of your children, to apply them in your own particular | 
situations and to your own particular problems. This application | 
is wholly your responsibility, though if you are wise you will” 
listen very attentively to the experts when it is a question of the _ 


more technical problems of education, and even at times to theit | 


children is required. k 

Let us ask ourselves then two questions: What is Education? 
—and, What is a person? Out of the answers to those questions” 
we will construct our view of the importance of the person in 
education. A simple and comprehensive answer to the first 
question would be: Education is preparation and training for life. 
Yet that answer is not so simple as it looks. What do we mean by | 
life? We know when it begins; with conception and birth. Does _ 
it end with death or does it go on after death? And which is more | 
important, the part before death or, if there is one, the part after it? 

The Christian answer to these questions is, of course, that the 
life that comes after death is the more important, because it is the 
more real and the more lasting part. It is in fact eternal: deeply 
mysterious word; and it is in fact perfect: a quite unimaginable 
condition. It is the ultimate, complete and all-inclusive achieve- 
ment for which each of us was created by God. Education for life 
then means, primarily and basically, for the Christian, education 
for eternity; life with God. 

But that does not mean that this life is even relatively unim- 
portant; to think of it in that way, as some Christians have done 
sometimes, is a very big mistake. Every event and circumstance 
in this life is of vast importance, because the events and circum=-_ 
stances, the thoughts, ideas and the actions that come from them, 
that whole complexity of things that goes to the making of a 
human life, forms the material out of which the character and 
personality of each individual person is to be built up. The 
building up depends upon the way the individual person deals 
with the events and circumstances of life; and upon the way that 
is done depends the fitness or unfitness of the person for the 
ultimate destiny of God’s design. 
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And now for the answer to our second question: what is a 
erson? A person is a human being created by God through the 
rocess of procreation, itself God’s handiwork; with the collabora- 
on, that is, of two human beings, the parents. In this way, a 
erson is made by God, for God and in God’s image. This image 
ithin us in the soul, created at the instant of conception, makes 
s intelligent thinking beings, and in consequence free, capable 
f hating; of serving, but also of rebelling. In respect of the 
hysical, animal side of us we are unlike God, a body-soul 
ombination, fused together into a unity which constitutes us as 
ersons. Each person is unique, sui generis, compact of soul, body 

d mind, will and emotions; in an eternal union, which we 
cknowledge in the Creed when we say, ‘I believe in the resurrec- 
ion of the body’. Each person has his own particular charac- 
leristics of temperament and capacity. Each person is himself and 
obody else. We say, ‘If 1 were you’; but I cannot be You, nor 
You I; we are and remain our own incommunicable selves. In the 
hole of God’s complex and wonderful creation person takes. 
tbsolute priority. 

As the philosopher Aristotle said: “Man is a social animal’; 
e is destined by a law, rooted in his very nature as a rational 
reature, to live, not as a solitary unit, but in society. It follows 
at since he is destined to live in society he must be educated in 
society; the family. The notion of the family is fundamental to 
ociety as a whole because it is basic to the education of human 
eings as persons. The notion of the Christian family arises out of 
e notion of the contract of marriage; again this is a fundamental 
aw of our human nature, and therefore, an expression of the divine 
ill. By Christ’s revelation and ordinance this contract is raised 
© the dignity of a Sacrament, by which a special grace is given, 
yailable for a whole life-time, empowering those who are 
arried to carry out their great responsibilities. Marriage then is 
life-long union, under grace, of one man and one woman to live 
ogether and love and cherish each other. The primary purpose of 
is union is the procreation of children, a sharing with God in the 
reation of new human beings, new persons. The love which 
onstitutes the marriage-bond widens, in normal circumstances, 
nto the society of the family; it sets up a further relationship of 
ove, that of parents for their children and children for their 


arents. 
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Love, therefore, is the basis of the society of the family, as it is | 
of the wider family of Christ’s mystical body. It binds the family 
into a unity, and without that unity it will disintegrate. But it is 
necessary to understand well the meaning of love. In the world im” 
which we live the very nature of love is misconceived and, in 
consequence, often degraded. We hardly dare sometimes to use 
the word, and when we use it we do so self-consciously, so _ 
uncertain have we become that its true meaning will be under- 
stood. True human love is not grounded upon sentiment, feeling 
emotion; it is rooted and grounded in will. Loving, at its ve yo 
roots, is something done by the will, not primarily by the 
feelings. This loving, which is essentially an act of the will, 
produces normally deep emotion, and this is sometimes mistaken _ 
for the source of love. It is not. A love where emotion rules the 
will is a false and distorted love, for the basis and motive power of 
true love is the unselfish willing of the good of the person loved, 
This willing of good may well have to be carried out in opposition. 
to feeling and inclination, because good is that which is right, 
and right is that which accords with the will of God. We are apt 
to forget, in talking of love that by Christ’s precept we can and — 
should love our enemies, concerning whom we can, normally, 
have no emotion of love. Love then can continue even when the 
emotion of love has departed, or as more often happens has, in. 
the process of years, gone very deep into the personality, so that, 
though there, it exercises its influence unnoticed, and only whe i 
its presence is taken away by death does it make itself felt by its” 
absence. 4 

It is sometimes said of a mother that she has a favourite child, 
and loves that child more than her other children. That, if she is a | 
good mother, is not an accurate way of speaking. She has a greater 
affection for one particular child maybe; but her love for each — 
of them is equal and impartial; her attitude and actions towards _ 
her children are not governed by her affection, which may be q 
unequal, but by her will, and her will must will each their own _ 
particular good, quite irrespective of her feelings. A mother who 
lets her particular affection for one child allow her to discriminate _ 
in its favour to the disadvantage of any or all of the others is not 
loving her children truly, and the result will breed jealousy and 
division within the family. 


This love of parents for their children, rooted in the will, is _ 


i 
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e mainspring of family life, and the foundation element of the 
ducation of the human person. The family is the God given 
eatre, as it were, in which this education takes place; from 
abyhood to childhood, from childhood to boy or girlhood, 
om boy or girlhood to adulthood and independence. Parents 
ay the foundation of love in marriage, and that is the basis upon 
which family life must be built; throughout, parents are the 
esponsible agents of this education. Love in this sense is neither 
oft nor sentimental, which is not to say that it is not a matter of 
eep sentiment and feeling, but it is a product of authority and 
bedience; it can be stern and strong, disciplined on both sides by 
e will; the loving will which imposes and the loving will 
hich accepts. That is the key to all true education. 

Hence the main function of love is to strike exactly the mean 
etween authority and freedom. The determining factor in every 
ind of society is this right balance. Too much authority leads to 
rustration and rebellion; we have only to think of Hungary to 
‘ealize this. Too little leads to licence. Freedom is the inherent 
ight of the person to be what his capacity and endowments 
estine him to be. It is essentially the property of the person. 
uthority exists to guide and implement freedom to find the 
ight channels in which those capacities and endowments can 
fourish and achieve their proper scope. What those channels are 
epends, in the circumstances, on all sorts of conditions; for the 
proper scope of any one person can never be rightly achieved at 
the expense of that of another. This is why authority is necessary 
in every society and most of all in the society of the family. 

For the society of the family, like every other society, exists 
to promote the welfare of each of its members in and through the 
community, and that welfare can only be secured in the com- 
munity by an authority of which the correlative is obedience. 
But authority in the family must be intelligent and loving authority 
if it is to secure intelligent and loving obedience. For, in the long 
run, true obedience is not an imposed obedience; unless it is 
willingly accepted it is not obedience at all, and when it is 
accepted it becomes self-imposed. So we come back always, in 
education, to the person. The intelligence and love of parents will 
create insight into the character, temperament and psychological 
make-up of the child, and will guide and help it to form its 
character by intelligent love, in such a way that what is taught 
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with parental authority will be accepted and become integrated 
into its character as it grows to maturity. 

I said at the outset that I was going to remain in the region of 
principles and not try to teach parents their business in detail, 
but I cannot resist pointing out two dangers in the education of 
the family. Experience as a schoolmaster has taught me that they 
are very real. They are both dangers which spring from love of an 
unbalanced kind. One is the danger of the over-dominant author- 
ity of parents or a parent, often arising from a desire to protect 
the child from harm or of making it conform to a preconceived 
ideal of the kind of child the parents would wish to have. This 
does not allow scope for the free and individual growth of the 
personality. If you have a strong, not to say dominant, personality 
(and this applies as much to schoolmasters as to parents), beware 
of imposing it on the young and immature in such a way that they 
acquire for a time your personality, and their own remains static 
and does not develop. This may happen unconsciously on both 
sides, and it requires humility and self-knowledge in a high 
degree for the adult to become aware of it and prevent it. The 


result, if it is not prevented in time, only begins to show as 


adolescence advances or even later. The influence of the strong 
personality will perhaps be withdrawn or it loses its power as the 
child becomes more mature. The void within caused by the 
failure to develop independent outlook and judgment, owing to 
the strength of the imposition of another’s, then becomes apparent, 
and it may well result in stresses and strains, if not in permanent 
mal-adjustment. 

The other danger comes from the opposite quarter and is, 
I suppose, in these days more common. It springs from parental 


love too influenced by sentiment and too little directed by | 


intelligence and will. It is liable to be capricious and over-indulgent, 
and fails, in so far as it does fail, by not giving consistent and 
unvarying support to the gradual and even growth of the charac- 
ter and personality. The result is that children tend to be ‘spoilt’ 
by it, as the saying goes, and to the extent that they are spoilt 
they are being unfitted, as persons, for the life in society for which 
education in the family should be preparing them. They subse- 
quently have to learn in the hard school of life basic disciplines 
which should have been learnt at home. 


The period of adolescence, as we al] know, is the difficult period, 
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d it is the time when the greatest insight and understanding is 
alled for. Adults must realize, first of all, what is actually happen- 
ing. There is a debatable land between childhood and adulthood. 
Childhood means complete dependence upon adults for love and 
security, and the maturity of adulthood brings complete inde- 
pendence. In adolescence the debatable land between is being 
crossed, and the crossing may be a long and difficult journey. 
It is the half-and-half period in a person’s life, half child and half 
grown-up, alternating sometimes bewilderingly. The young 
person undergoing this change and experiencing these alternations 
is puzzled, irritated and upset by the confusion and contradiction 
within himself that results. The greatest patience is needed in 
dealing with this period from the moment its onset is realized. 
The greatest allowances must be made, and the greatest tact used 
to know when to treat the adolescent as a grown-up, and when 
as a child. The parent or the schoolmaster who succeeds perfectly 
in this is a genius or a near-genius. 

Enough has now been said about this almost inexhaustible 
subject, the education of the person in the family. We pass now 
to the part played by the school in that education, and the 
relation of parents and family life to school life. And first we must 
emphasize that the importance of home and family is supreme, 
and remains supreme in the education of the person all through 
the school period. There is really no substitute for home, and one 
of the things a school cannot do adequately is to provide this 
substitute. It has to try sometimes, unfortunately; its efforts are 
often much better than nothing, but only very rarely can they 
be said to be wholly successful. In talking about the home we 
have not said much about religion. That is because at the outset 
“we made it quite clear that the whole set-up of the Catholic family, 

and of any Christian family, must be religious. For the very basis 
“of it is love; its authority is the exercise of love and so is its 
obedience, and both the authority of parents and the obedience 
of their children have their origin in love of God. Love of God 
means obedience to God’s law and God’s will, in every depart- 
ment and ramification of life. Nothing can escape, as it were, 
from the will of God, from his law which governs our lives. 
There are not two areas in them, one devoted to the service of 
God and another, a larger one, devoted to day-to-day living, 
scarcely connected with God and religion at all. Religion is not 
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a department of life; it penetrates it through and through; 


everything life contains is subject to its influence and must be 
guided by its dictates. 

As it is in the Catholic home, so it is in the Catholic School. 
This is their common ideal. The Catholic school is an extension 
of the Catholic home. It does not take over the authority or the 
influence of the Catholic home, it aids and supplements them. It 
introduces the children who are its pupils to a wider extension of 
society and a wider extension of knowledge, such as the home 
cannot, of its nature, provide. In consequence through its wider 
society, and through its extended teaching, it shares in the building 
up of the person; in wisdom, knowledge and character, the 
foundations of which were laid in the home and which remain 
in the home. The school and the family must therefore work in 
complete co-operation. The authority of the school does not, and 
may not, override the authority of the family, and the obedience 
of the school is simply an extension of the obedience of the 
home. In the Catholic school the spirit and atmosphere should 
be that of the family, but given a wider scope than that of the 
family in the imparting of knowledge and the training of charac- 
ter; in the building up of the whole person. The relationship of 
love, which subsists between parents and children, a mutual 
love that penetrates the whole society of the family and binds it 
into a unity, should also subsist in the school between teachers and 
pupils. For all true education in school and in family depends for 
its success upon this relationship; only love can teach successfully, 
the love of person for person. A love dominated by emotion is 
blind; a love whose source lies in the will, however intensely 
emotion may add to its driving power, is able to penetrate by 
sympathy and understanding into the mind of another and so 
find its way to the heart. This of course is a Christian principle, a 
truth inculcated by the teaching of Christ himself: ‘This is my 
commandment that you love one another, as I have loved you’. 

That is why we Catholics fight for our schools, and why 
Catholic parents, where they can, are prepared to pay for their 
children’s education in independent schools, because they know 
that in independent schools these foundation principles of 
Christian education can be put into practice with the maximum 
of freedom possible. Here you see we are back at our basic 
principle of true education. Religion is not just a department of 
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life, it is the very groundwork upon which the whole of life is 
built up, and it must determine the quality of everything in life. 
You cannot tackle any problem of human life, social, educational, 
business problems, buying and selling, making and marketing 
without getting back to questions of right and wrong, honest or 
dishonest, good for human life or bad for it, without finding 
that ultimately the solution of these problems is governed by 
God’s will and God’s law. Similarly, and for the same reason, 
you cannot teach any subject, history, language and literature 
without realizing that they must be approached and judged by 
certain standards and values, standards of good or bad. In the 
end you will find that the source of your standards must be found 
in God’s will and God’s law; the law he has revealed and the law 
he has laid deep in the nature of the things he has created. In 
teaching history, language and literature you are teaching life, 
how to live and how to live wisely, with the widom given by 
God. What is true of teaching history, language and literature is 
equally true of mathematics and the sciences; if they are to 
minister to human life they must have, behind their teaching, a 
true view of human life. 

~ Now the trouble about the set-up of our English education, 
from the universities downwards, is that this fundamental 
principle of Christian education has been, not openly rejected, 
but quietly laid on one side. The reason why this has been 
happening in the course of the last hundred years, is that many 
of those most concerned in education, in our universities and 
State schools, and in independent schools too, if we except our 
Catholic schools, are in doubt about the fundamental meaning of 
human life. Does life end with death, and if not, do we know 
anything about what lies beyond death? The Christian_ answer 
as we have seen, is that far the most important part of life is that 
which follows death. That is where the human person, God's 
creation, will achieve the fullness and perfection of life. This life 
therefore is a school in which we are educated for our true life 
and it is of paramount importance how we are educated while 
we are at school in it. But if there is no life after death, or if we 
are exceedingly doubtful, in the event of our survival, what sort 
of life it will be, and whether what we do here has any bearing 
upon what we shall be there, then obviously it is best to contine 
our education and its principles to what happens to us here, and 
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to disregard a hypothetical future life altogether. The result of 
this has been that an educational system has grown up, based not 
on sound principle but on opportunism. The main consideration 
has been, not what kind of education will conduce to the forma- 
tion of the human person into a good man or woman, knowing 
the purpose of human life, and wise in dealing with it as a whole, , 
but what will conduce to the formation of a successful man or 


woman, skilled in building a life here, which suits his or her 


immediate circumstances, but which is not particularly relevant 
to human life as a whole, and still less to any possible life that 
may come after it. All this of course is only the tendency 
inevitable where there is no definite and final purpose to aim at. 
In spite of this the evolution of our educational system, though 
sufficiently chaotic in its aims and ideas is still, thank God, 
productive of much good. 

Ihave dwelt upon the defects of our educational set-up because 
not even our best Catholic independent schools can altogether 
escape from its influence, a by no means wholly bad influence; 
and where there are dangers in it our independent and other 


schools can do much to guard against them, by their whole — 


outlook and approach, by the Catholic philosophy of life with 
which, like the Catholic family, they must be permeated. Still 
there are possible dangers, and it is here that the close co-operation 
between parents and school authorities can be of great value. We 
all know the strong criticisms that have been levelled at the 
eleven plus selection system for the Grammar Schools, and the 
unwise pressure that is inevitably put upon young children to 
make them winners in the education race in that particular 
quarter. So much truth is there in the criticisms, and so much 
damage to young children does arise from this system, that 
educational authorities, on all sides, are beginning to look around 
for ways of modifying it. It is not so generally realized that the 
General Certificate Examination at ordinary and advanced level 
is open to something of the same sort of criticism, and so are the 
State Scholarship Examinations. The fault begins with the 
Universities. There is now tremendous and growing competition 
for places in them, and the standard of the entrance examinations 
is being steadily raised; with the inevitable result, the examination 
system being what is is, that immature minds are likely to be 
crammed with information while the critical faculty, much 
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slower to develop, is relatively and in some cases almost completely 
starved. This does less damage to the very clever children who 
are often able to take the cramming in their stride while the 
critical faculty develops of itself. It puts pressure, however, on the 
rather less clever and on the slower moving mind, often of con- 
siderable depth, but with less power of formulating and expressing; 
and this is bad for proper development and may be permanently 
damaging to the balance of the personality. It may prevent them 
ever becoming fully mature and integral persons. 

Our Catholic schools are fully aware of the danger; they do 
all in their power to minimize it. But parents can do a great 
deal to help them, by realizing that if the school refuses to enter 
a child for a scholarship or other distinctions, for fear of this kind 
of damage by over pressure in cramming for examination results, 
the school must be supported and not criticized. It is taking the 
right course in the long run, even though its short-term results 
may be nil. Schools, since they are run by human beings, can be 
tempted, like human beings, to over-emphasize short-term 
results in the shape of examination successes, without paying 
sufficient attention to the likelihood of doing harm to the 

personality as a whole. Parents and parents’ associations can do 
much by their co-operation with the school to lessen the real 
danger of this. 

The danger may be briefly summarized as follows: knowledge 
and wisdom are not the same thing. Wisdom is the right use of 
knowledge, or the capacity to live rightly. It is of course far more 
important than knowledge; the man of vast knowledge may and 
sometimes does make a mess of his life because he lacks wisdom 
in using his knowledge. The whole set up of modern education, 
with its over-emphasis on examination results, tends to exalt 
knowledge to such an extent that it leaves little scope or energy 
for the much slower and less visible process of developing the 
true wisdom of a mature and balanced judgment about human 
life. Yet it is all important that school and family life during the 
growing process should lay secure foundations for the develop- 
ment of wisdom, upon which all the superstructure of knowledge 


can be safely built. 
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during the last dozen years or so of the need to integrate 

science with other sources of knowledge, even with religious — 
knowledge: this independently of any specific Catholic investiga- 
tion. Faculties of the history and philosophy of science have been — 
started, in which undergraduates reading science can spend a 
year either before or after taking their degree. It is important for 
schools to be aware of this, not only because they will be sending 
pupils on to the university, but because young science teachers 
will increasingly have their eyes turned towards the implications 
of their subject beyond the narrow limits of an examination 
syllabus, and in Catholic schools in particular towards religious 
instruction. In this moreover they will have greater help from 
books than has been available in the past. Books on the philosophy 
of science, or on its relationship to religion, are beginning to 
appear as a result of the new stimulus, and they ought to be 
available to the sixth form teacher, or even in the sixth form 
library. ‘Philosophy’ is perhaps a rather forbidding word, and 
there may be dangers in exploring the fringes of the subject: but 
insofar as it means examining the implications of a specialized 
subject such as science, and reflecting on the meaning of the 
knowledge science gives,a teacher must surely have some idea of 
the work that has been done, and must be ready to discuss the 
various questions in this field that will spontaneously occur to 
boys who are listening to radio and T.V. or reading journals, 
Sunday newspapers, and paper-backed books. Thought now- 
adays diffuses downwards at an ever increasing rate. 

Certainly then the sixth-former should be encouraged to 
tackle things like the Penguin Science News, which contains 
philosophical articles from time to time; he should be told of 
discussions on the third programme, or shown them in The 
Listener; a book like Stephen Toulmin’s Philosophy of Science 
should not be beyond him. A Catholic teacher will be eligible as _ 
a graduate to be a member of the Newman Association Philo- 
sophy of Science Group, and receive the quarterly circular in 


[: English universities there has been a growing awareness 
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which questions relating to science and religion are frequently 
discussed, and books on the subject reviewed. E. L. Mascall’s 
Christian Theology and Natural Science, which covers the whole 
field, may be too difficult for the average sixth-former, but could 
be referred to from time to time. 

This is all very well, but when is time to be found for all these 
activities? I can hardly emphasize too much the danger of sub- 
stituting a course on philosophy of science or the relation between 
science and religion for straight science teaching, whether at 
school or university. The first job of any scientist is to be good at 
science, the first job of the science teacher to teach his subject, and 
there are such temptations, especially at the university, to sub- 
stitute more interesting sidelines for the essential task, that it must 
be made plain to sixth-formers that if they neglect their proper 
work for sidelines, however valuable these might be in themselves, 
they will be guilty of grave injustice to their parents who pay for 
‘them, or to the authorities who provide grants, eventually to 
those who will employ them to teach others. But once that has 
been said, it is reasonable to remember that we are human beings 
as well as specialists, and do naturally want to investigate the 
connections between the subjects we study. This is a natural 
desire, and it ought to be encouraged rather than suppressed, 
provided that a due proportion is kept. Indeed, school is the place 
to direct these interests, and make sure that the right proportions 
are observed. No doubt questions will arise both in science 
classes and when religious instruction is given, at least if these 
subjects are properly taught. The remark ‘the children don’t have 
problems’ is a pretty sure indication of bad teaching, lacking any 
stimulus; worse still, it may indicate that questions are not 
encouraged in class (‘children are here to be told’) and are therefore 
being put elsewhere. Yet a science master has a course to teach, 
examinations to face; he cannot stop to clear up every wider 
question. He might simply pass the matter on to the religious 
instruction class. But even ideally this business of being passed 
on, as in a government office, is apt to be frustrating. And the 
person teaching religious instruction may not be able to deal with. 
it. Not, I hope, because he too is struggling to complete a syllabus 
and provide the boys with a set of answers with which to face 
the alien world: I shall have more to say about that later on. 
There should certainly be more time for free discussion here. But 
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the teacher may lack any scientific background, and be doubtful 
about the validity of the very facts on which the question is 
based. The only practicable solution seems to me to have joint 
discussion classes at fairly frequent intervals, at which the people 
responsible for teaching science and religion are present, and 
where the matter can be thrashed out. No doubt this is necessary 
in other subjects too, and if such a discussion could take place 
only once a week, the scientists might have to wait their turn; 
but even if that occurred only once in three or four weeks, it 
would still be useful to be able to refer fundamental questions to 
it. The questioner would realize that his problem was genuinely 
going to get attention. By this I mean that it would not be a 
matter of providing a suitable ‘answer’ from the apologetics book, 
but of gently directing a general discussion in which everyone, 
teachers and pupils alike, would be on equal terms, and which 
would aim to show no more than the lines along which a solution 
might one day be found. Sooner or later the boy is going to 
discover that genuine problems are still open problems; how 
much better to learn this under wise direction at school than to 
have it forced on him in an environment alien to religion. 
Unless some free discussion of this kind goes on, it seems to me 
that we shall be in grave danger of producing some sort of double- 
truth theory in our pupil’s minds. Earlier on at school it seems 
surprisingly easy to keep one’s knowledge in separate compart- 
ments: the history books are put away and the geometry books 
produced in a way somewhat disconcerting to adult minds. But 
this should no longer be happening by the time the sixth form has 
been reached. Comparisons will be made, and contrasts drawn, 
between methods of reaching truth in different studies. A contrast 
may well appear between say the living accounts of genuine 
experiments in the new science text-book and the dead atmo- 
sphere of stifled enquiry in the battered old apologetics text-book 
that has served generations of boys. It may even be possible to 
draw a rather similar comparison between those who teach these 
subjects. Certainly the science in some apologetics books is grossly 
and obviously out of date, even when correct. Theories which are 
rightly being taught in the science classes will be grudgingly 
accepted or even rejected out of hand. But if these contrasts are 
not carefully explained—and authority which causes them to 
arise is hardly likely to encourage their discussion—the result is 
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a double-truth theory. One thing is to be believed during the 
first period, quite the opposite during the second. Surprisingly, 
such things can happen; but double-truth dissolves at the first 
contact with University life, and gives way to that cynical 
scepticism which is all too common among Catholic under- 
graduates who have been taught doctrine badly at school. We 
must at all costs avoid double-truth: but at the same time it is 
perfectly correct to see differences in method between the 
different ways of reaching truth. In fact it seems to me important 
that these differences should be clearly pointed out and discussed 
from time to time, so that no misunderstandings can arise. It 
may be helpful if I devote the second part of this paper to giving 
a very general outline of what can be said about comparative 
methods, and about the relation of scientific to religious 
knowledge. 

The differences of method in reaching truths of different orders 
is seldom adverted to at school, and yet it can easily cause greater 
uneasiness than explicit head-on clashes between, say, science and 
religion. In mathematics and science a boy gets used to being 
asked for strict proofs, which he realizes are universally accepted. 
Perhaps by the time he is doing sixth-form work this view will 
have been slightly modified so far as science is concerned; it is 
time for him to realise that the verification of scientific theories 
presents some problems. Still, on the whole, the picture is a valid 
one, of a solid core of strictly verifiable truth. Now we know that 
revealed truth cannot be ‘proved’ in this way. But how often the 
books present it as though it could. They give an immediate 
impression of proving revelation by logical arguments as rigorous 
as those in a text-book of mathematics, as liable to produce 
conviction in all men as is ademonstration of, say, the atomic theory 
“of matter. Not much experience in later life is needed to show 
that they do not, that their effect is rather what St Thomas called 
the irrisio infidelium. 1 am not suggesting that the authors of the 
books in question actually suppose that revelation can be demon- 
strated. Being theologians they are aware that the rigidity is only 
in appearance, that the terms they use are analogical, that the 
roots of their doctrines lie in the sheer fact of scripture. But those 
who use their books, and lack theological training, do not know 
this: they take the arguments at their face value, and are led into 
error by this misunderstanding. So it must be:clearly shown what 
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can and what cannot be demonstrated. It must be clearly said 
that doctrines such as the Trinity cannot be proved, but are truths 
presented to our faith. Yet at the same time it must be said that | 
our faith is reasonable, not blind, and that our beliefs can be 
presented convincingly to those who do not yet accept them. 
But it must explicitly be shown that religious truth rests on 
evidence ina very different way from that in which mathematical 
or scientific proof does; that the method of proof, if it can so be | 
called, is very different from the strict deduction proper to mathe-_ 
matics or from the methods by which scientific truths are verified. 
As Newman states plainly in the Grammar of Assent, the reason- 
ableness of religious truths comes home to us by the convergence 
of a multitude of probabilities rather than by strict logical 
demonstration, somewhat as we reach the truths that we live on 
an island, or are bound to die. These things are none the less 
certain for not being demonstrable in a way suited to other 
types of knowledge. Now it is probable that in the lower forms 
of the school, children will have been taught their religion in just 
this common-sense way, reading the scriptures, learning about 
the liturgy, learning stories of the saints: it will all have added up 
and produced its conviction in a perfectly natural way. And in the 
sixth form it is indeed time to analyse this knowledge of religious 
truth more fully, to see how it hangs together, to relate scripture 
to doctrine, to history and archaeology, and so on. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to ask how best that can be done. All I want 
to ensure is that it is not completely undone by baldly presenting 
boys with books which at least superficially appear to substitute a 
quite different method of approach, suited to very different 
disciplines. Let them be told quite clearly that such scientific 
methods are out of place in understanding the foundations of 
their faith, and consequently in presenting it to unbelievers. 
Nevertheless the contrast thus made between science and religion 
must certainly not leave the impression that one is developing 
while the other is dead. The development of doctrine, its essentially 
historical mode of being, is surely a theme to appeal to boys who 
are probably being taught the sciences by similar historical 
methods and arelearning tolook onthemas constantly expanding to 
conquer new worlds. If the necessary distinctions are clearly made 
(I need not discuss them here) something of that same excitement 
of discovery can be conveyed in teaching religious subjects also. 
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Such contrast and comparison between two school subjects is, 
I am sure, stimulating and helpful; yet at the same time makes it 
all the more important not to muddle the two together in any 
way. For though it is natural and right to relate together the 
different types of knowledge unified in any one person, science 
considered in the abstract is for the most part neutral to religion. 
Such a statement perhaps requires explanation. We distinguish the 
secondary causes that control the natural order from God the 
first cause, in virtue of which they act. These secondary causes are 
the proper sutdy of the various sciences. Now it is true that since 
God can only be known through his created effects, the theologian 
has also to study secondary causes, those in particular which con- 
stitute God’s revelation of himself in the order of grace. Here a 
possibility of conflict arises, which I shall touch on shortly. But in 
the natural order the study of secondary causes properly belongs 
to the sciences. Certainly these causes, considered as effects of the 
first cause, point towards God, but the reasoning that shows this 
is not, as such, scientific. Some care is necessary here. In presenting 
such reasoning to sixth-form boys it is important not to give it a 
pseudo-scientific form. The very phrase ‘a proof of God’s 
existence’ can be misleading, since ‘proof’ is a word normally 
used of the very different thought employed in science and 
mathematics. St Thomas, it may be remembered, always spoke 
of the arguments as ways, which lead the mind up to God, and 
in this sense it is hardly too much to say that they constituted 
the basic pattern which controlled all his theological thinking. 
They formed the framework in which creatures could be set in 
right relation to their creator, for they asserted m every context 
the total transcendence of God. It is not then good enough if we 
put them over rather rapidly at the beginning of a course, often 
in versions that have little relation to those of St Thomas. But 
properly understood they will throw light on questions such as 
that at present under discussion, that of the relationship between 
science and religion. For they prevent our thinking of God as a 
cause in the same sense that secondary causes are. Secondary 
causes are discovered by the scientist's wish to explain the 
particular character of some effect under examination; the first 
cause is asserted as that on which all causes themselves depend for 
their being. But in that case the first cause cannot itself explain why 
a particular natural event comes about. A particular explanation 
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is required. What in one sense of the word ‘explains’ every= 
thing, in the scientific sense explains nothing. Science is adequate 
to investigate nature, and it would therefore be a grave mistake 
constantly to be dragging God into the science classes at school. 

This mistake has certainly been made in the past, and has 
probably been one of the greatest factors in bringing religion 
into disrepute among scientists. Wherever science fails to yield a 
satisfactory answer, there is a temptation to appeal to the first 
cause, as though nature were a continuous miracle. Where for 
instance Newton found the theory of gravitation inadequate to 
account for all the planetary motions, he asserted that they must 
be directly due to the activity of God. Another century of investi- 
gation resolved the difficulty, and God seemed to have been 
eliminated. There are examples nearer home. As yet we cannot 
account for the passage from non-living creatures to living; and 
a gap exists, which science cannot explain. There are those who 
say that science will never explain it and that God is required as 
direct cause. If in a few decades it becomes possible to synthesize 
lifein the laboratory, it will look as though religion has lost yet 
another battle. It can hardly be sufficiently emphasized that we 
should not look for God in the gaps that exist in our knowledge; 
he is to be found in and through all our knowledge, by reasoning 
that is philosophical rather than scientific. The greatest care is 
needed to make sure that this point is clearly made before our 
children go out to face the muddled thinking of the world 
at large. 

At the same time it must also be emphasized that there are 
other problems which cannot be tackled by purely scientific 
methods. Though we must avoid the mistake of substituting 
other types of thought where science eventually has the right to 
decide, and so give the quite false impression of continuous retreat, 
there are questions where it can be shown that scientific methods 
cannot settle the matter. Boys will be taught that there is indeed 
an unbridgable gap between men and animals, that the human 
soul is directly created by God. Let it be made quite clear that 
this is no last ditch to which Catholic thought has had to retire 
on being driven from earlier strongholds, but is a reasoned 
position which had been clearly agreed on by thinkers long before 
the beginning of the scientific age. Yet at the same time there 
must be absolute insistence on man’s psychosomatic unity, and 
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n the right of science to contribute much to our knowledge of 
at unity, if a peculiarly dangerous form of double-truth theory, 
ased on the Cartesian idea of the human soul, is not to be intro- 
uced. This will produce not merely speculative error, but far 
ore dangerous emotional instability. There is no need to 
evelop this point at length, as much has been written on it in 
ecent years, but it would seem that teaching which produces a 
alse fear of everything material and natural is still too common 

many of our schools. Boys have to be prepared not only for a 
orld in which the findings of modern psychology are the 
ommonplaces of conversation, but for.a world in which love 
nd marriage have also to be faced, and whether or not this is 
one with the Church’s sacramental help depends very largely 
n the way these matters have been looked at in school. 

A word should perhaps be said, before I end, on the possible 
lash between science and religion over knowledge that depends 
trictly on revelation. It is no longer a question of the type of 
reasoning we employ, but rather of how to interpret given facts. 
Fortunately the days have long since gone by when the Bible was 
supposed to be teaching us an inferior kind of natural science; its 
true function, and its proper interpretation, are now too well 
understood everywhere to need discussion here. Nevertheless we 
have to deal with particular facts in the created order, and the 
possibility of contact with science and the humanitiesisreal enough. 
Perhaps a word should be said about evolution in particular. The 
evidence for evolution has become very much stronger in the 
last few decades, since the genetic mechanism on which natural 
selection works has been more fully understood, and no reputable 
biologist would doubt it as a general theory. Let it be taught then 
as any other scientific theory is, ungrudgingly. On the other hand, 
as Humani Generis points out, the particular question of human 
evolution still presents considerable difficulty, which is certainly 
not resolved by a facile body-soul dichotomy. Let us trust boys 
to understand and accept this when it is put freely to them. Yet 
they must not be led to suppose that this is a concession forced 
fom the Church in the teeth of fact. Prominent English Catholics, 
at any rate, accepted the possibility of evolution from the earliest 
period—one thinks of Newman, or of Bishop Hedley’s Dublin 
Review article in 1871—in marked contrast to the struggles of 
Protestant thinkers. We need not insist that Catholics never make 
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mistakes, need not try to whitewash the Galileo affair, for instance, 
but there is equal need to speak out where insight and vision have’ 
been shown. . 
There are many other particular questions which I have not_ 
touched on in this paper; the general lines on which they may be— 
tackled should be clear. All 1 would plead is that these issues should 
be freely raised and freely discussed at school, whether in the 
sixth form or before. There can be nothing more dangerous than 
to send boys out into the world ignorant that difficulties exist, 
unless it is sending them out armed with the snap answers of a 
text-book. Let them realize that the difficulties are genuine ones, 
and that a lifetime of thought may be insufficient to resolve them 
fully. Let them see that the Church does not merely admit, she 
insists that scientific knowledge has its proper place under the 
providence of God, and that a true faith not only need not fear 
the discoveries of modern science, but can welcome them as it 
always has and always will welcome knowledge that is true. ; 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


ROSEMARY HEDDON 


HE whole man must be the holy man, the deprivations 
of evil made good, the darkness of sin enlightened, the 


faculties and powers of mind and body integrated and 
controlled by the will, the whole fired by the flame of charity. 
This is God’s will for each of us, the work which never ceases and 
at which we must hammer day by day. Everyone concerned with 
the religious education of children must have these considerations 
in mind. But who are they? All too often the phrase is taken in the 
narrow sense of the school teacher, or the priest who teaches 
the catechism class. “They’ will prepare him for his first Confes- 
sion, his first Holy Communion, and in due time for Confirma- 
tion. The responsibility is ‘theirs’. There are signs that this 
attitude is beginning to change, but do we as teachers realize 
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iciently the delicate balance between the contributions ofhome, 


hurch and school? 

The primary responsibility of bringing up the child belongs to 

€ parents, and just as in the home he will take his first steps and 
earn his first words, so there too will he gain his first glimpses of 
he supernatural. Later on the parents will delegate some of their 
esponsibilities to specialists in various fields, but all subsequent 
mpressions will be built on the foundations laid at home. 
Let us look carefully then and see what aspect of God can 
Dest be shown here: what can be learnt at home more perfectly 
han anywhere else: The obvious and natura] answer to that 
juestion is love. The child’s very existence is an earnest of the 
yarents’ love for each other, and shadows the love of the Trinity. 
dis early world is made secure by love, and as he accepts the love 
of the parents for each other and for him, so he will accept, learn 
of them and imitate their love of God. Doctrinal instruction can 
some later, the mysteries of Faith will be gradually unfolded, but 
it first his faith will be implicit: while he cannot love what he 
Joes not know, he will imitate the example his parents give him; 
is yet he may be incapable of moral actions, but his parents must 
be good for him’ in all the possible interpretations of that phrase. 
He will learn that love of God is expressed in prayer which refers 
every thought and action to him; that the fire of charity on the 
rearth will welcome and warm neighbour and stranger alike; 
xis father’s loving protection and labour to provide for his family’s 
material needs should move him to apprehend the idea of God’s 
Fatherhood. And the mother? She perhaps plays the most 
mportant part in the early stages of the child’s spiritual develop- 
ment: so many hours of every day are spent with her alone; what 
will the child imbibe from her? Ideally it will be the unpossessive- 
ress of love that he will learn from her. Her love for him will not 
“xpress itself in clinging tightly to him, but will content itself in 
providing the secure comforting background of home from 
which she will encourage him to make his own ventures into the 
sutside world. 

The second factor in the child’s religious development is the 
church. How largely this figures will depend partly on the 
shysical distance between church and home, but the sphere of 
nfluence will in general be that of the formal life of the Church. 
Jere in the persons of his parish clergy the child will meet 
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ecclesiastical authority: an authority which binds his parents as 
well as himself. Through the formal worship of the liturgy he 
will learn to take part in the drama of the seasonal cycle, and 


imitating his parents’ example, he will acquire that sense of — 


loving reverence which makes God’s house a home to the true 
Christian. 

The third element to be taken into consideration is the school. 
To some it may appear the largest and the most important. 
Certainly in most cases the bulk of formal doctrinal instruction 
falls upon the teachers, but nevertheless it is vitally important 
to remember that the school is only one factor, the ultimate 
responsibility is still the parents’, and for the child to receive a 
full and real religious education all the factors in his life must 
work together making one harmonious whole. 

Having established that the water-tight compartment attitude 
is unreal, let us examine that part of the work which falls especially 
to the teacher. Given that the parents have provided that founda- 
tion of love of God, it is his first duty to give teaching which will 
enable the child to progress in the knowledge of doctrine at the 
same speed as he does in other subjects. All too many of the 
tragedies of lapsed Catholics, particularly among the more 
intelligent ones, are the results of a lopsided development. 

But this doctrine must not remain a matter of purely notional 
assent. Any bright schoolboy can learn the facts of faith, but so 
long as they remain mere intellectual propositions, that faith is 
dead and useless. In other words, the teacher’s problem is that 
while he is teaching doctrine as a subject, it must at no time be 
regarded as such, and it is for this reason that to put it on to the 
same footing as mathematics or English grammar, by setting 
examinations or awarding prizes for it, is so strongly to be 
deprecated. The matter of faith must be enlivened by charity, 
the facts must be translated into doing, into a way of life. Above 
all the teacher must help his pupils to have a thoughtful and 
critical approach to all the circumstances of daily life. 

This all sounds very fine, but how is it to be done? At the level 
of formal instruction it always seems that the doctrine lesson is the 
home of the red herring. Many teachers will agree that some of 
their most exciting theological discussions have started in this 
way. Young children are very spiritual-minded. They find it 
quite simple to accept abstract propositions about God. Their 
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questions will be diverse, but once they know that they can 
say anything, ask any question and have it seriously considered, 
we have gone a long way towards helping them to build up a 
Christian attitude to life. The child has no terms in which to 
discuss these things, his vocabulary is a long way behind the 
probings of his mind, and his questions will often be badly 
expressed, his very ideas, to our conservative minds, may be 
irreverent or even shocking. But he must never see this or he may 
well lock up his thoughts and questings within himself. With 
some children it is almost a test of the teacher’s genuineness to try 
to shock or startle him by some crudely expressed idea. Nonethe- 
less the child really wants to know, and the teacher must take his 
question, deal with it seriously and thoughtfully, and at the same 
time, by his answer, give the child the verbal terms he requires. 

It might be said to be a principle that no red herring should 
ever be neglected. It is occasionally necessary if one crops up in 
the middle of some rather closely-knit piece of argument or 
explanation to ask for it to be held over till the end, but as a 
tule they should never be dismissed. The amount of incidental 
teaching arising from the apparently irrelevant question is 
enormous, and as every explanation brings a fresh batch of 
questions in its train, the whole body of doctrine is continually 
being revised, looked at from a new angle, shown to be related 
in fresh ways, and above all newly applied to everyday situations. 

Is this then to advocate the teaching of doctrine with no 
syllabus, to suggest that the ground covered should entirely 
follow upon the whim of the children? No, the scheme should be 
there, but it should be essentially fluid, not rigid: we know that the 
children will learn and remember best what arises from their own 
interests; if we are teaching truth at all times, what can it matter 
if we are side-tracked to talk about the action of the Holy Ghost 
in Confirmation, when we had intended to talk about the Offer- 
tory of the Mass? The whole structure is so tightly-knit that we 
cannot isolate one aspect of God’s truth from the whole. 

But doctrine and liturgy divorced from Scripture is like a plant 
with no roots, and this does not mean, as it so often has in the 
past, the Gospels only. There is no doubt that this approach can 
be used with success, if references to the Old Testament be tracked 
down and studied, but one often finds, even among otherwise 
well-educated Catholics, an appalling ignorance of the Scriptures 
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outside the four Gospels. An instance of this occurred quite: 
recently: a young teacher, a Catholic, though not Catholic ; 
trained, but who had taken and passed the requisite certificate for 
teaching religious doctrine, was asked by her headmistress to tell 
her class the story of St Paul’s conversion. After some hesitation, 
she asked if there was a book which contained the story, and was 

quite surprised to find that it was to be found in the Bible. 

We cannot appreciate the fulfilling of the Old Testament in the 

New unless we first lay good foundations by a study of the 

histories and prophecies: God’s teaching to his people did not 

begin with the Annunciation nor end with his Ascension. The 

prayers of the Mass and the Sacraments are so close-packed with 

the types taken from the Old Testament that they can provide a 

never-ending source of light upon these mysteries. Much of the 

symbolism of the Sacraments is made clear in the Old Testament 

references, while a study of the sacrifices of the Old Law is 

essential to the understanding of the sacrifice of the Mass. There- 

fore when planning our religious syllabus let us look first to the 

Scriptures. 

From about eight years old children can listen intelligently to 
the actual text of the Bible. Many teachers find that for class- 
room reading the Knox translation is the ideal one. It can be 
read almost unexpurgated, with occasional additions and paren- 
thetical explanations, and a two- or three-year course will 
familiarize children with the persons and events of most of the 
historical books. Particularly in the junior years they thoroughly 
enjoy the vivid uncompromising stories of the patriarchs. The 
style of story-telling, with the Hebrews’ love of repetition, finds 
an echo in their own experience. With many classes it becomes a 
favourite lesson, and one child always greeted the appearance of 
the large red Knox version with, ‘Hurray, Holy Bible!’ At the 
latter end of such a course they will have a sufficient grasp of the 
historical framework to be ready to accept selections from some 
of the prophets. These, especially the more specifically Messianic 
ones, will also serve to make a clear link with the New Testament. 

Of course this is not to imply that the New Testament will be 
entirely disregarded during these years. The Church has provided 
for continual instruction in our Lord’s life, death and resurrection 
through the liturgical cycle of seasons and feasts. If we follow the 
sequence of the Church’s year there will be no serious gaps in the 
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pattern of our instruction, while as the seasons come round again 
and again we can draw on the children’s deepening knowledge of 
Scripture and show in ever more detail the relationship between 
the various sections of the Bible. 

If the school is fortunate enough to be able to join together in a 
weekly community Mass, the connection between what goes on 
in church and what is learnt in school can be shown very clearly. 
For very young children this can start with a study of the church 
itself. With the permission of the priest the children can examine 
the altar stone and the furnishings of the altar. They love to learn 
about the things used for Mass: the cloths on the altar itself, the 
cruets, the ciborium and chalice, while a study of the vestments 
and the liturgical colours is of great assistance in learning about 
the seasons and feasts. 

The Mass is the great act around which all our instruction 
inevitably centres, and in which all our various threads of Scripture, 
doctrine and devotion are intermingled. We should be always 
on the look-out to find new methods of approach to help the 
children to participate as fully as they can. At first it will be enough 
to encourage them to watch out for the three important praying 
points, the Offertory, the Consecration and the Communion. 
If they can be helped to recognize these climaxes, and to grasp 
their significance, they will have made an important step towards 
understanding the Mass. From eight or nine years of age there is 
little doubt but that the ideal method of assisting at Mass is to 
make it a dialogue between priest and congregation. It should be 
remembered from the outset that as human beings, body and 
soul, we should use our whole selves in worship, so that our 
dialogue Mass should not be merely a matter of words but also 
of actions. When the priest turns round and says to us ‘Dominus 
-vobiscum’, instead of ignoring him as does the ordinary congrega- 
tion, we should stand up joyfully to say “Et cum spiritu tuo’; we 
should remain standing during the collects, until we sit down to 
hear the reading of the Epistle. 

Where there has been no tradition of dialogue Mass the 
responses can be learnt gradually: ‘Amen’ and ‘Et cum spiritu 
tuo’ will soon be acquired, nor will it take long to add the 
responses before the Preface, the ‘Domine non sum dignus’ and 
the ‘Agnus Dei’. Longer prayers like the Confiteor and the 
Misereatut may take longer to reach perfection, but they will 
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come in time, while the Gloria and the Credo might well be sung | 
whenever they occur. A simple setting of the Gloria such as the 
Ambrosian is easy to learn, and can be sung well by most children. 

Once they have learnt the framework of the Mass by dialoguing | 
they will find it comparatively simple to begin to use a missal. | 
There are now a number of good junior and children’s missals 
published quite inexpensively, and with a little guiding children 
can usually be encouraged to prefer these to the less useful and | 
practical mother-of-pearl-backed book which too often appears 
as a present. | 

The sacraments, too, will provide material for lively study. A | 
close consideration of the text of the prayers for their administra- 
tion will awaken great interest. Here the Church explains by 
words and shows by signs the especial meaning of each one: | 
the Scriptural images throw new light on to each sacrament, and — 
the prayers will open our eyes to the multitude of special graces — 
conferred in each instance. 

A fitting climax to the study of each sacrament is to act it, 
using the prescribed prayers in English translation (and in the 
longer ceremonies cutting them down to the essentials) with the — 
teacher taking the place of the priest and giving an occasional 
word of explanation or reminder. If the preparatory work has 
been thoroughly done there will be no lack of interest, and all 
can take part, some as the principal actors, and where these are 
not many the rest of the class can be the congregation and join 
in. the responses. 

Some sacraments obviously lend themselves more easily than 
others to this dramatic form, and Holy Orders in particular can 
be most exciting if all are candidates for one or other of the minor 
or major orders. Penance, on the other hand, is much more 
difficult, but it can be treated in more symbolic style, by 
dramatizing the Confiteor: our Lady and the saints, who during 
the first part of the prayer are the accusers, finally become 
suppliants for the penitent. It is typical of the clear thinking of 
children that there is never any doubt in their minds as to the 
reality of the sacraments thus acted. 

Besides these studies, it is often helpful to encourage the 
children to create as it were their own liturgy within the frame- 
work of the liturgical cycle. Thus in May or October special 
attention may be paid to the Rosary. The mysteries should be 
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tudied in Scripture, and their implications in our own lives can 
e discussed. Some visible record may be made: each child can 

ake a rosary book, or a large wall chart can be a piece of co- 
perative work. 

Getting ready for Christmas might include the preparation 

f some of the Messianic prophecies, perhaps for a service of 
essons and carols. These can be most effectively learnt and spoken 
by different groups of children, instead of being read by solo 
voices, and these words, first studied in their context and then 
learnt by heart, will remain for ever something real and familiar 
to all of them. 

During Lent a profitable study of our Lord’s passion can be 
made through the making of a mime of the Stations of the Cross. 
The actual doing of each station and the discussions arising from 
it can help the children to have a very real insight into the meaning 
of Passiontide. Older children will enjoy doing a dramatic reading 
of the passion from one of the Gospels, after the manner of the 
solemn singing of the passion in Holy Week. Three good readers 
can take the parts of narrator, Christus and other solo voices, 
while the rest of the class will thoroughly enjoy itself as the crowd 
shouting ‘Barabbas!’, and “Crucify him!’ 

Rogation processions provided the inspiration for some 
interesting work by one class of children. They made their own 
version of the Litany of the Saints, using all their own patrons, 
and those of their families. This was sung in an informal ‘domestic’ 
procession round their school gardens. Arising out of enquiries 
about their patron saints, they then embarked upon research 
work upon their own names. Each child wrote and illustrated her 
own saint book, containing the lives of her baptismal and 
confirmation patrons. When they found that this work could be 
called hagiography it became even more popular. 

No mention has so far been made of the Catechism, a subject 
on which there is so much division of opinion. Surely its real 
value is as a revision notebook, a summing up of the facts after 
they have been approached from the realistic angle. What is 
quite illogical is to use the Catechism answer with its unfamiliar 
terminology as a jumping-off point, for it is then far too easy for 
the whole thing to remain in the realm of ideas unassociated. with 
everyday life. While there is no doubt that the definition learnt 
by heart may prove a useful guide line to prevent one wandering 
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off into heresy, it is by itself a meagre substitute for the glimpse 
we should try to give our children of that vision which ‘eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard: neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, what things God hath prepared for them that love him’. 


(TF Gorv2;79); 
de tb 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR FATHER EDITOR, 

I am indeed sorry if anything that I wrote on the subject of 
prayer for unity should have given Fr Victor White, and perhaps 
others, the impression that Anglicans and Free Churchmen were 
organizing a Week of Prayer which would “positively exclude... 
the intentions of the Octave approved by the Holy See’. Iam sure 
that nothing is further from the intentions and desires of those 
who take part in promoting the Week of Prayer in this country. 
Indeed, the fact that both the organizers of the Octave and the 
Catholic Missionary Society are represented on the Advisory 
Conference for the Week of Prayer would seem to guarantee this. 

I think one cause of misunderstanding may have been that I did 
not make it sufficiently clear that the subject of my article was 
prayer for unity among Anglicans and Free Churchmen in this 


country. So that when I remarked that the Octave ‘is not now 


widely observed’, I meant of course among Anglicans; and when 
I wrote of ‘the restrictions of outlook’ which marked the original 
observance of the Church Unity Octave, I wrote as an Anglican 
about a devotion which was originally started by Anglicans. 
From that point of view, I am sure that Fr Victor White would 
agree that the first formulation of the idea was distinctly limited. It 
could only appeal to those Anglicans who, while remaining in 
the Church of England, accept the full claims of the Papacy. 
Whether or not there was anything radically new in the Abbé 
Couturier’s vision, I do not presume to judge. It seems to me that, 
like many great discoveries, it revealed to us something which 
was implicit in what had gone before, but had not yet become 
articulate. But one thing is certain, and that is that through him 
God has given us a way of praying for unity which is being 
faithfully followed by Christians of every denomination. The 
breadth of his contacts, and the lasting impression which he has 
made both during and since his life-time, seem to justify one 
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eaking of the profound and universal nature of his vision. But 
ur prayer is in Christ, and not in him. God forbid that through 
Ly Opposition of “Weeks’ and “Octaves’, we should still further 
eepen the divisions which exist between us.—Youts, etc., 
A. M. ALLCHIN 
[Our readers will be grateful for this clarification of the issue. No 
ense of rivalry should be allowed to creep in between the Week of 
Prayer and the Unity Octave, and Catholics in this country can, where 
possible, make this clear by supporting and sharing in both._—Eprtor.| 
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REVIEWS 


Le Dror pes RELIGIEUX DU CONCILE DE TRENTE AUX INSTITUTS 
SecuuierS. By Dom Robert Lemoine, 0.s.B. (Desclée de Brouwer; 
400 frs Belg.) 

The title of this important and interesting book is misleading. It is 
in no wise a detailed treatise on the Law of Religious, but rather an 
attempt to trace the gradual development of the idea which has 
culminated in the Secular Institutes of today, against the background 
of the law governing religious. 

After an introduction on the state of perfection, or rather states of 
perfection (for the members of Secular Institutes although not 
‘religious’ are nevertheless in a juridical state of perfection), the author 
proceeds to deal with the evolution of ideas and law in the matter of 
religious institutes from the Council of Trent until the French Revolu- 
tion, and then during the nineteenth century and after, until with the 
Constitution Provida Mater we come on the term of four centuries of 
slow development. A last part gives a juridical commentary on the 
Constitution and the other Papal documents which have followed it, 
together with an attempt to compare the law governing religious 
with that governing Secular Insititutes. A brief sketch is given of 
fourteen institutes already recognized and of a number of others 
séeking recognition. In a series of appendices the principal pontifical 
documents are given in full in a French translation; there is a full 
bibliography and an index of proper names. 

The author’s method in studying the evolution mentioned above is 
to investigate the foundation of a number of religious institutes of men. 
and women, in order to show the gradual changes in ideas and law. 
In turn, the Clerks Regular of the sixteenth century, such as the 
Theatines, the Barnabites, the Jesuits, are studied in this way, followed 
by sections in which the Roman Oratory, the Oratory in France, the 
Vincentians, the Eudists, the Company of Saint Sulpice and others are 
considered. Seven Congregations of women are then studied, among 
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which are the Ursulines, the Visitandine Nuns, the Sisters of St 
Vincent of Paul and the ‘Vierges anglaises’ of Mary Ward. 

It is fascinating to follow the various founders at odds with the 
spirit of conservatism 4 outrance and the obstacles often put in their 
way by the prudent caution of the Roman Curia, and to see new forms 
of what we now call religious life gradually taking shape. The Clerks 
Regular stress the priestly life; while taking solemn vows, they tend 
to abandon the public performance of the Divine Office, both until 
then considered as essential to the religious state. The most important 
of these Orders, the Jesuits, also introduced a novelty, which proved 
to be the seed from which sprang, in due course, one of the most 
prominent features of the life of numerous religious institutes in our 
own day, viz. the existence in many Congregations of simple, instead 
of solemn, vows. As is well known, in the Society of Jesus those making 
simple vows were only a special category within the general framework 
of an Order with solemn vows, but the introduction of simple public 

. vows, until then unknown, was to make possible the development by 
which, in modern Congregations, only simple vows are taken. The 
prudent slowness of the Roman Curia in endorsing such developments 
is well illustrated by the fact that although simply professed members 
of the Society of Jesus were declared to be true religious, the quality 
of ‘religious’ was not recognized for any modern Congregation with 
simple vows until the appearance of the Code of Canon Law in 1917. 
Until then, the members of such important institutes as the Redemp- 
torists and the Passionists were not considered canonically as true 
religious, nor were such bodies more than communities of pious men 
living in community. 

The story of the foundation of the Roman Oratory of St Philip 
Neri takes the development a step further. St Philip wanted his priests, 
living the common life, to be bound by no religious vows whatsoever; 
they were to form, and still form, a Congregation of secular priests. 
He also rejected any form of centralization; each Oratory was to be 
autonomous. The French Oratory of Cardinal de Berulle, although 
partly modelled on the work of St Philip, introduced a central govern- 
ment for the Oratory in France. St Vincent de Paul, in his turn, brings 
something new. His Congregation of the Mission (the Vincentians) 
was to be one of secular priests without public vows, but in which the 
members make private vows, not to any religious superior, but to 
God alone, yet such that they can only be dispensed by the Pope or the 
Superior General. Thus was partially solved, not without much 
difficulty, the then apparent contradiction of men taking religious 
vows and yet not forming a religious congregation. 

It would take too long to go into further details concerning this 
section of the book, and we can only mention one or two points of 
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nterest to be found in that on the religious foundations of women. 
n the case of the Ursulines, the original idea of the foundress, St 
Angela Merici, was, almost to the letter, that of our modern Secular 
mstitutes. She had in view the education of girls, not in schools, but 
n their own homes; the Sisters did not take the three vows of religion, 
x0r did they have any special habit, and they also lived in their own 
10mes. The unity of the institute was assured by obedience to the 
Superior and the interior life of the Sisters. It was only thirty years 
fter the foundation at Brescia that St Charles Borromeo called them 
© Milan in 1566, but still without vows or enclosure, although he 
jid form them into communities. Later, in France, they were to be 
‘ransformed into nuns with solemn vows and Papal enclosure. In Italy, 
however, the older primitive form still subsists, side by side with the 
communities, and has recently petitioned the Holy See for approval 
as a secular institute. The same tendencies in official quarters in France 
which had transformed the Ursulines, also triumphed over the more 
liberal trend of St Francis of Sales in the foundation of the Visitation. 
The story of the difficulties met with by Mary Ward and her institute 
is retold, and the author sees in the Bull of Benedict XIV in 1749, by 
which the Constitutions of the Institute were approved, an important 
step in regulating in some measure the difficulties latent in simultaneous 
obedience to a general superior and the local Ordinaries. He notes, 
too, that nevertheless the Institute itself was not approved, because its 
members only took simple vows. 

In the third part of his work the author deals with the history of the 
same congregations of men and women subsequent to the French 
Revolution. This period shows the emergence of numerous Congrega- 
tions with simple vows only, and their gradual recognition as true 
religious. A long chapter follows on the foundations made by Father 
de Clorivigre at the time of the French Revolution. These were a 
society of priests and the well-known ‘Filles de Marie’. The latter 
presented ail the characteristics of a secular institute before the time, 
but obtained approbations by which it is canonically recognized as a 
Congregation of religious, and even after the advent of secular 
institutes these approbations still hold good. 

In the last fifty years changes in the canonical status of those conse- 
crated to God in congregations with simple vows have followed one 
another in quick succession. In 1889 such congregations were implicitly 
recognized as ‘religious’ and a sharp distinction was drawn between 
them and other ‘pious societies’. This was still further stressed in 1900 
and root, until, as we have said, with the Code of Canon Law their 
quality as religious was explicitly recognized. Meanwhile, anything 
like our secular institutes was still held to be a ‘pious society’, and 
nothing was said about them either in the documents at the beginning 
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of the century, nor in the Code itself. The author states that this 
omission in the Code was intentional. We have to wait until Provida 
Mater to find their status finally defined, being on the one hand 
secular and so distinct from all forms of the religious life, and on the’ 
other, being juridically consecrated to God and so distinct from those 
pious societies for which the Code legislates, because members of a 
secular institute are in the juridical state of perfection. 

The last section of the book gives a juridical study, running to nearly 
one hundred pages, founded on the best authorities, of the pontifical 
documents concerning secular institutes. This should prove very 
helpful not only to members of the institutes, but also to such priests 
as are called upon to take any part in their foundation, government 
or direction. 

Enough has been said to show the interest and usefulness of this 
work. One fact which does stand out clearly in at least one reader’s 
mind is the great prudence which governs the Church’s dealings with 
new ideas; the wise caution with which she proceeds when faced with 
them and with new tendencies, issuing slowly but surely in the full 
acceptance and encouragement of everything in them which is in 
harmony with the needs of the time and with her divine mission. 
We see all this in the canonical or institutional order in this book, just 
as we have seen it in the Church’s attitude in the doctrinal order, be 
it in the sphere of Scripture study, or in those of the modern sciences, 
of the liturgy and of her social teaching. The parallel holds, too, for 
the quickening of the development in the past sixty years, brought 
about on the one hand by the increase of knowledge and of new 
techniques of study, and on the other, by the consequent changed 
needs of the times we live in. The Church’s answer to these needs in 
the particular sphere envisaged in this book is her full approbation and 
encouragement of Secular Institutes. ANTONINUS FINILI, 0.P. 


Turse Mabe Peace. By Cecily Hallack and Peter F. Anson. (Burns & 

Oates; 30s.) 

This book has been a quarter of a century in the making, and that 
it has appeared at long last is largely due to the perseverance and 
determination of Mr Anson. The story of its making he tells us in a 
foreword which is as interesting as anything in the book. Cecily 
Hallack died in 1938, and for six years before that seldom a week 
passed without letters being exchanged between her and himself 
about the raw material for this work. It was unfinished when she died. 
‘As an old friend’, says Mr Anson, ‘I felt it was my duty to revise, 
complete and augment the material which had been entrusted to me.’ 
Then came the war, and the typescript was put away for nearly ten 
years. When, at long last, a chance to publish it again presented itself, 
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the work of revision was undertaken by Fr Marion A. Habig, o.r.M., 
an American Franciscan who is an authority on Franciscan history. 
Once more the work was revised and augmented. As a result of this 
repeated refining we can rely upon the historical accuracy of the book. 
A copious bibliography at the end enables further work to be done 
upon any of the numerous ‘lives’ here given to us in brief. 

The work is opportune in view of the recent publication of new 
Constitutions for the Third Order of St Francis. It provides directors 
of Tertiary congregations with a mine from which they can quarry 
material for their monthly conferences. The Introduction is a valuable 
summary of the early history of the Third Order. 

This is a book to dip into. It is a pity that the small print makes 
reading of it a little trying, but one who refuses to be deterred by this 
is well rewarded. The first forty pages are rather dry, and this would 
be another discouragement to anyone who tried to read the book 
straight through. By far the best way of using it is to dip here and 
there; the table of contents will enable one to dip intelligently, and to 
find the sections most to one’s own taste. 

The seven pages allotted to St Benedict Joseph Labre give a fair 
sample of the way in which the subjects are treated. One thinks with 
horror of what some older biographers would have made of his rather 
gruesome story. Here it is made interesting instead of revolting. The 
opening words give the key-note of the treatment; ‘Here is another 
saint who, like his contemporary, Mary Frances of the Five Wounds, 
is to be admired and venerated rather than imitated’ (p. 215). 

The life of St Joseph Benedict Cottolengo (1786-1842), given on 
pages 228-235, makes a special appeal to us today, living as we do ina 
world in which social action is so much esteemed. “What do Tertiaries 
do:’ is a question which we often hear, and try how we will we cannot 
satisfy the questioner with an account of the value of prayer and 
personal sanctification in this age which likes results which can be seen. 
Some results of this saint’s life are there for all to see, even to this day. 
‘The Piccola Casa della Divina Providenza, as that “city of God” is still 
called, continues as it started, without a penny of capital. God provides 
for it from day to day, and has done so for nearly a hundred and thirty 
years. No one knows how many are its inmates. According to the wish 
of the founder they are never counted. But there are fourteen com- 
munities of men and women working and praying, and twenty-four 
families of children, of the sick, and of the helpless. One of its hospitals 
can hold two thousand patients. And—including the sick who are 
nursed in their own homes by the Vincenzine who take food to them— 
the kitchens prepare every day the meals for about ten thousand 


souls.’ (pp. 234, 235.) 
FR SEBASTIAN, O.F.M.CAP. 
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Lire In Curist. Retigious DOCTRINE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Three: 
volumes. By Fergal McGrath, s.J. (Gill & Son; 4s. 6d., 2s. éd., 38. 6d,)| 
‘The teaching (of religion) should aim at training the pupils to bring} 

their faith to bear on their lives . . . it should appeal to the imagination, 

and to the heart as well as to the understanding. . . .’ | 

These are some of the aims set forth by the Irish hierarchy for the} 
programme of religious instruction in Catholic Secondary Schools,, 
and quoted in the introduction. The first aim is undoubtedly well! 
catered for in these volumes, which follow the pattern of the Summa. | 

The first volume deals with God, Creation, Sin, Redemption, and| 
the Church, with an interesting section on the Liturgical Year. The: 
second volume covers the Commandments of God and of the Church, 
while the third takes the Sacraments in considerable detail. The text is: 
comprehensive and to the point, with up-to-date practical applications: | 
e.g. the question of strikes by employees is dealt with under the fourth | 
commandment, and many sections carry much useful information in| 
their notes. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the presentation of so much valuable. 
material should be rather unattractive. Although the sections of text 
are subdivided, and clearly headed, yet the work has ‘solid’ appearance, 
and in spite of the fact that each volume carries reproductions of a. 
great many famous religious paintings, these are printed in a rather 
dreary monochrome, which in many cases is blurred and foggy, so 
that the general impression is gloomy instead of inviting. 

It is perhaps inevitable that this work whould be compared with the 
Catholic Catechism newly translated from the German. While it must 
be borne in mind that this latter is a far more expensive publication, 
yet the general layout and use of brightly-coloured line drawings 
makes for a better first impact. It is on this count, perhaps, that this 
book falls somewhat short of its aims. Rosemary Heppon 


Tue YEAR AND Our CuitpreN. By Mary Reed Newland. (P.J. Kenedy 

& Sons, New York; $3.95). 

At the first reading this book, a description of the liturgical year as 
lived to the fullest possible extent by parents and children in the author’s 
own home, may give rise to the feeling, ‘How wonderful! This is how 
Catholic family life should really be lived’, to be followed a moment 
later by the thought, ‘It would be unbearable’. There is something of 
truth in both these reactions. The author warns us that the life as she 
has described it, “this making of wreaths, baking of cakes, . . . cutting, 
pasting, sewing, planting . . .’ did not spring suddenly from nothing. 
It grew from the necessity which she and her husband felt, that the 
reality of the Church’s year was not something which should be 
confined within the walls of the parish church but which should be 
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le to be translated into terms of day-to-day family life, sorrowing, 
sting, feasting and rejoicing in season. She is quite frank: ‘. . . It 
egan, for us, with an Advent wreath and reading the fine print in the 
issal: after that, we read everything we could get our hands on that 
ould help us. One by one the seasons of the Christian year began to 
ape our prayer and our activity, and shed light on how we were to 
se the doctrine. We were a long time reaching the point where we 
ell naturally into the practices we now use to celebrate feasts and keep 
igils. . . . It entered us slowly, this “Christening” of our life’. 

For us to take over this full and rich life she describes would indeed 
e unbearable, artificial and unreal, and very far from the author’s 
tention. The fruitful Catholic life must be native to its environment, 
pringing from strong and healthy roots, not a hothouse plant, trans- 
lanted with care. Rather, this book should be an inspiration to us to 
tart in a small way, using Mrs Newland’s ideas, perhaps, but trans- 
ating them into terms of our own circumstances, our own families. 

ROSEMARY HEDDON 


Berore Mass. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the German by 

Elinor Castendyk Briefs. (Longmans; 8s. 6d.). 

Many of the books on the Mass that have appeared in English in 
recent years, give the reader to believe that all his difficulties would 
disappear if only certain changes could be made in the liturgy, certain 
old forms restored and other more recent accretions excluded. Or 
even, we are told, if the clergy would avail themselves of such 
legitimate practices as the dialogue Mass, and the offertory procession, 
participation in the Sunday Mass would become so much easier. This 
is no doubt very true, but we are still on the periphery of the problem; 
its heart lies very much deeper. For this reason we are very glad to be 
able to welcome the English translation of Fr Guardini’s Before Mass. 
This book attempts to prepare the reader for genuine participation in 
holy Mass by showing him what the Mass demands of him and how 
these demands may be properly met. Its approach is refreshing, for the 
author is content to discuss the Mass as it is today in relation to the 
needs of the modern Christian without constantly referring to the 
practices of past ages. Fr Guardini has no quarrel with the efforts of the 
liturgical revival, but in this book he takes all that for granted and 
approaches the subject from a new angle. 

The first part of the book is devoted to sacred bearing, and a glance 
at the list of contents will show the train of the author’s thought: 
Stillness, Silence and the word, Silence and hearing, Composure, 
‘Composure and action, Composure and participation ; these are some 
cof the heads that meet the eye. At a time when so much emphasis is 
placed on action in the liturgy it is very salutary to be reminded that 
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these dispositions are fundamental. ‘Liturgical action’, writes Fr 
Guardini, ‘begins with learning composure; everything else, the use of 


the missal, instruction on the meaning and history of the Mass, and the | 


chorals, is important and fruitful as long as it is rooted in self-collected- 
ness.’ Having laid down these initial conditions, he proceeds to explain 
some of the basic notions of the liturgy: Holy place, Altar, Holy day 
and hour, the use of the spoken word; most important of all perhaps 
are the chapters on the meaning and nature of ‘Congregation’. The 
second part of the book deals with the essence of the Mass and is a 
little masterpiece. Here in simple language which is entirely free of 
technicalities is expressed the fruit of many years’ study and 
meditation. 

This book should prove of great practical and instructional value, 
and many will be grateful to the translator for making it available in 
prose that is so smooth and readable. P.M. 


Wispom SHALL ENTER. By Leo Trese. (Geoffrey Chapman; tos. 6d.) 

Though Fr Trese’s new book is described as a ‘simple discussion of 
the Catholic faith’, I think it might be more aptly called a digest of 
apologetics: and a very clear and lively one it is. That a digest can be 
called ‘lively’ is a measure of its author’s ability to write; to add that 
it is rarely, if ever, superficial is to appraise his understanding of his 
matter. His chapters are brief, but all the principles are there and the 
main arguments from them outlined. The book seems to be addressed 


to the Catholic who may be challenged to show reasons for his belief 


rather than to his challenger and the author is more concerned to make 
these reasons intelligible than to dwell on possible objections to them. 
If, as I think, it is unlikely to reach many of those Catholics in this 
country who would gain most from it (it was written originally for 
an American public), those who do read it, though they may learn 
nothing new, should be helped to put into order and to see the 
apologetic application of much that they may already know. The book 
may well whet the appetite of some readers so a short bibliography 
would have been useful. 

The first appendix is an excursus on Natural Theology and, as the 
author himself appears to realize, it is weak. Here he says too little to 
be useful and, in some instances, even completely accurate. Incidentally, 
it is not the case, as is said here, that God knows things because they 
are: God’s knowledge is creative and things are because he knows 
them. Such statements as this, however, need much more explanation 
than can possibly go into a short appendix and it might have been 
better had this section been left out altogether. Better still, Fr Trese 
might give the subject a book to itself. 

This is the sort of book that could be considered for publication 
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one of the new series of Catholic paper-backs. Certainly it can ‘speken 
ort and pleyn’ (as the motto of one such series has it), and as a paper- 
ack it may have a better chance of speaking plainly to more people. 
d this is not simply a question of price. M.T. 


N oF Wispom Books: St Augustine, by Henri Marrou; St Paul, by 
Claude Tresmontant. (Longmans; 6s. each.) 
The appearance in English of this remarkable series in which 
ustrations of a high quality are a really intelligent contribution to the 
xts is much to be welcomed. Claude Tresmontant’s volume on St 
aul is a careful and theological presentation of St Paul’s life and work, 
old largely in his own words, given here in the Knox translation. For 
yusy people it would be an ideal book for real lectio divina on the bus. 
sr train going to work. Of Professor Marrou’s study of St Augustine 
me can say without hesitation that it is beyond question the finest 
sheap book on any Father of the Church at present available in print. 
Only an exceptional scholar could have written so short a book with 
uch an astonishing range, and it is in addition furnished with a 
valuable bibliography which should make it indispensable to any 
snthusiastic Church student. Not that students alone will value it. 
Augustine was himself the most engaging of writers—here passages 
from his works appear in new translations by Fr Edmund Hill. It seems 
2 pity that the rearrangement of the text in translation has meant the 
sacrifice of the photograph of the baptistry at Hippo, which appeared 
in the French edition. But it will seem like ingratitude to remark upon 
this where one has been given so much for a few shillings. A.S. 


THe SociaL AND Po.tTIcAL PHILosopHy OF JACQUES ManrirAIn- 
Selected Readings by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. (Geoffrey 
Bles; 25s.) 

This book is an ordering of selected passages taken from those works 
of M. Maritain which are on social and political subjects. These works 
have appeared over a space of more than twenty years, but many of 
them have been revised in that time. Here, the editors have made new 
translations of some of the texts and some few passages have been 
revised by M. Maritain. M. Maritain writes a preface to the book 
thanking the editors for their labour. 

Most of the selections are long enough to form a chapter on their 
own, and, due perhaps to the style of M. Maritain, do forma reasonable 
series of essay-style chapters. The editors have arranged the selections 
into four parts which develop from one another: The Human Person, 
Man and Political Society, The Gospel and Human Society, The New 
Socio-Temporal Order. The earlier chapters are much more sharply 
defined than the later ones, having such titles as, ‘The Individual and 
the Person’, ‘Natural Law’, and ‘Person and Property’. The later ones 
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. . . . . ’ ‘ 
are much more meditative and broad, ‘Christian Humanism’, “Sacral 


and Lay Civilization’, and ending up suitably with ‘Confession of 


Faith’. 

For anyone who wants to form some notion of M. Maritain’s 
position about the human person, freedom, democracy, pluralist 
society, Christian humanism, etc., this book will be a welcome and 
moderately brief introduction. PB yieg 


Artist, LAYBROTHER, AND Saint. By Jerome Wilms, o.p. Translated 
from the German by Sister M. Fulgence, 0.p. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 12s.) 

“As a youth he is described as well built, handsome, and dignified in 
bearing; his clear blue eyes reflected the modesty and simplicity of his 
character, as the tender red of his cheeks expressed his youthful 
freshness and gentle shyness. He was possessed of genuine kindness of 
heart, nobility of soul, and firmness of will.’ And the biographer adds: 
“His noble personality was more than the development of happy 
propensities . . . in early childhood James had learned to join his little 
hands in prayer... ’. 

Such is the hero of this little study, Blessed James of Ulm, and very 


nice he sounds. The sources are various Vitae: that of Fra Ambrogino, | 


who worked under him; that of Flaminio, in the Annals of Baronius, 
and an unspecified Vita published in Rome in 1827. Detailed sources, 
it would seem. We are given all the ‘mute surprise’, ‘solemn wonder’ 
and ‘overpowering emotion’ with which he arrived in the eternal 
city, and much else. And Father Wilms deftly makes up for any 
inadequacies in his source material. Thus: ‘Many a young girl's 


admiring gaze may have followed him (Blessed James): but any that 


looked into his eyes would have seen that her hopes were in vain. The 
light in those eyes was that of a child, or rather, of an angel,’ 

Later in the book Father Wilms is at pains to point out that though 
James became a laybrother, ‘his education and his father’s social 
standing would have entitled him to the rank of cleric . . . for he was 
generally conversant with persons of the upper classes’. 

Perhaps only the humourless will be angered by this book. But very 
few are going to find their spiritual lives notably enriched for reading 
it. And some will think that the laybrothers deserve very much more 
respect than to be served up with this sort of thing. 

Surely, too, the words ‘Blackfriars Publication’ ought to mean some- 
thing a good deal better. GB 


